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SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CO-OPERATION, 
AS EXEMPLIFIED IN MINNESOTA 


By J. M. McConnell 
Commissioner of Education for Minnesota. 


It is the conception in Minnesota that 
since the school and the library are dual 
agencies by which public education is to be 
accomplished, it makes for efficiency and 
economy that they should work together. 
The fact is recognized that the job of edu- 
cation is not finished with educating the 
children, but that it must extend into the 
lives of adults after their regular school 
training has been completed, or that it 
must reach those whose early training may 
have been lacking. It is clear in the 
minds of those who direct the policies of 





*Address made at the meeting of the 


League of Library Commissions at Chicago, 
December 30, 1921, 





both that the school and the library have 
so largely a common purpose that each is 
continually dependent on the other, and 
that therefore they can best operate under 
the same general direction. This does not 
presume that either will control the other. 

State organization. Accordingly, in 1919, 
in creating a State Board of Education 
and providing for a reorganization of the 
educational system, the legislature placed 
library administration, so far as it is a 
state function, under the direction of this 
board. The State Board of Education con- 
sists of five members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for terms of five years. The law 
provides that they should be representative 
citizens of the state, but fixes no other 
qualifications. There is no ex-officio mem- 
bership. The board elects the Commis- 
sioner of Education for a term of six years, 
who is its secretary and executive. Thus 
it may be noted that educational adminis- 
tration is well removed from the political 
arena. 

The board is in full charge of the State 
Department of Education, in which the ad- 
ministration of libraries, formerly carried 
on by the State Library Commission is 
placed. 

The library division. The Library Di- 
vision is one of the seven divisions into 
which the Department of Education has 
been organized by the State Board. It is 
headed by its own director, who was for 
Many years secretary of the State Library 
Commission, and functions in the organiza- 
tion just as do the other divisions, such‘as 
the Rural and High School Divisions. Its 











employees are elected by the board on the 
nomination of the commissioner, always 
with the recommendation of the library 
director. It shares in the budget and re- 
ceives the same éncouragement and sup- 
port through the educational policy of the 
Department as does all the rest of the edu- 
cational system. Those who are in charge 
of the Library Division attend the meet- 
ings of the State Board of Education, sit 
in the conferences of the Department, 
share in determining the educational pol- 
icy of the state, and are in every way full 
communicants. 


The university and teachers’ colleges. In 
Minnesota, the University and Teachers 
Colleges are administered under separate 
boards related to the State Board through the 
Commissioner of Education, who is an ex- 
officio member of the Board of University 
Regents and the State Teachers College 
Board. Hence, this discussion does not in- 
clude these institutions, except that it pre- 
sumes the same obligations on them to 
train librarians as to train teachers. This 
responsibility they have not yet been able 
to meet, but it is part of our educational 
policy eventually to meet it. 

Division of library field. The library 
field in Minnesota, like Ancient Gaul of 
tender memory to the classical student, is 
divided into three parts. They are the 
public library, the traveling library, and 
the school library. The first two were in- 
herited by the Department of Education 
from the estate of the Library Commission. 
The school library has always been under 
the administration of the Department of 
Education. 

Constitutional basis for education. The 
Constitution of Minnesota makes it an obli- 
gation of the state to maintain a general 
and uniform system of schools and requires 
the legislature by taxation or otherwise to 
provide for their support in every part of 
the state. Based on this constitutional 
foundation, a school system has been built 
up with liberal and purposeful state sup- 
port and competent state direction. No 
similar constitutional provision lays a foun- 
dation for libraries. The public library 
therefore is mainly a municipal institution, 
created through local initiative, supported by 
local taxation, and maintained according 
to the standards set by the community 
itself. Many library buildings have been 





secured through the munificence of that 
fairy godfather of public libraries, Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The publie library in Minnesota is aq- 
ministered in any village or city where it 
may have been established under a library 
board appointed by the mayor. The law 
permits county commissioners to establish 
a county library at the county seat or elge- 
where in the county, to levy a tax for its 
support, and to appoint a library board for 
its administration. Should a city library, 
or more than one, exist in the county, then 
the commissioners are to contract with one 
or more of them, contributing the tax ley- 
ied in the county for support, and thus 
securing library service for the entire 
county. This may include an arrangement 
for county traveling libraries. 

Duty of library division to public libra- 
ries. It is the duty of the State Library 
Division to give advice and assistance in 
the formation of new libraries and in the 
operation of those already organized and to 
keep statistics relative to public libraries. 
The state, however, furnishes no funds and 
exercises no mandatory powers. 

Traveling libraries. The State Library 
Division is authorized to purchase books to 
be used as a state circulating library avail- 
able under rules prescribed by the division 
to every community in the state. It will 
be noted that the traveling library is main- 
tained entirely at state expense and under 
state direction. It renders large service as 
a reference library and is of special value 
to communities which have no public li- 
braries. 

The school library which has_ been 
maintained under the Department of Edu- 
cation since its inception has been stimu- 
lated and built up by means of that policy 
of purposeful state support which is s0 
large a factor in Minnesota’s educational 
system. It has not, however, until recent- 
ly had the same degree of state direction 
that has been applied to other phases of 
education. 

Terms of support. By the terms of this 
policy, as applied to school libraries, the 
state contributes to every school district 
which maintains a school library, comply- 
ing with standards set by the State Depart- 
ment, a certain amount for the purchase of 
books, provided the district pays at least 
an equivalent sum. Books to the value of 
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double the state’s contribution must be se- 
lected from the list which is prepared by 
the State Department. While the sum paid 
per building, altho doubled by the last leg- 
islature, is not large, and while the estab- 
lishment of libraries by schools is not 
mandatory, the effect has been to put a 
library into probably every school, large 
and small, in the state. 

Library co-ordination. Two features of 
the law seek to co-ordinate library effort, 
especially in small communities. In vil- 
lages of less than two thousand inhabifants, 
when no tax is levied for public libraries, 
the school board may maintain a public 
library for use of all residents and provide 
rooms for the same in the school building. 
The tendency in small communities is 
toward making the school building a com- 
munity center, providing auditorium and 
gymnasium, whether the library is includ- 
ed in it or not. Again, in any community, 
regardless of size, the school board may 
contract with the board of any approved 
county, city or village library, to become a 
oranch of such public library and to re- 
ceive books suited to the needs of its pupils 
and the citizens of the community. 

Assignment of state aid. In case of such 
an arrangement, the state aid for the 
school library is paid to the library board, 
with the stipulation that it must be spent 
for books selected from the state library 
list for schools. 


Qualified librarian. Where such an ar- 
rangement is made, a librarian must be 
employed, who meets the standards set by 
the State Department for school librarians. 
Such librarians may be jointly employed 
by the school and library boards, and di- 
vide their time between the two lines of 
service. 

Local administration by separate boards. 

It will be noted that while the state ad- 
ministration of libraries is vested in the 
Department of Education, the local admin- 
istration, except when the school board es- 
tablishes a public library, remains in a 
library board. There is no disposition so 
far as 1 am aware, to merge the local li- 
brary and school administration. 

Basis and purposes stated. I have thus 
indicated the basis on which the library 
work rests, leading to a statement of our 
purposes and the means by which we seek 
to accomplish them. 





Our problems as we see them are: 

1. To make the library both for children 
and adults as available to every person in 
the state as are the schools, so that equal 
educational opportunity may be provided. 


2. To co-ordinate county, city and 
school libraries so as to secure the maxi- 
mum return without duplication of effort 
or expense. 

3. To bring library service to a higher 
degree of proficiency by setting up profes- 
sional standards for librarians to corre- 
spond with those set for teachers in the 
same communities, and to provide for their 
attainment. 

4. To establish a taxing unit large 
enough and a basis of income certain 
enough to insure adequate support. 

5. To apply to the public library the 
same method of purposeful state support 
and standardization which has been used 
in building up the public schools. 

6. To make the libraries function more 
perfectly as educational institutions, 
whether their service is rendered to the 
children in the school or the adults in the 
community. 


Plan of library administration. The 
work of administering the library system 
of the state and the leadership in carrying 
forward what we intend shall be a pro- 
gressive library program are placed with 
the Director of the Library Division and 
her assistants. They are supported in 
their efforts by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Commissioner, and enjoy the 
constant co-operation of those who are in 
charge of the other divisions. They are thus 
always in touch with the entire educa- 
tional field. The fact that all library work, 
including that of the schools, is placed 
under one directorate, has greatly simpli- 
fied the problem of administration. 


Librarians in schools. Progress is being 
made in securing in graded and high 
schools the employment of professionally 
trained school-librarians, who serve to 
make the library render the maximum of 
service in the class work of the school and 
to teach the students the art and habit of 
library use. 

Co-ordination of public and school li- 
braries. The villages and cities of the 
state in increasing numbers are being 
made to realize that best results, at least 
cost, are obtained by co-ordination of the 











public and school libraries, according to 
one or the other of the plans which the 
statute provides. When such arrangements 
are made, the State Department requires 
the employment of professionally qualified 
librarians, so far as the work relates to 
the schools. 

Co-operation between library division anid 
rural school division. Through co-operation 
between the Library Division and _ the 
Rural School Division, on the initiative of 
the latter, instruction was given during the 
season just closed in county institutes for 
rural teachers throughout the state, in or- 
ganization and use of school libraries in the 
one-room rural schools. Heretofore, we 
have had in these rural schools collections 
of books, often uncared for, and frequently 
not well used. In the future, by a con- 
tinuation of this policy, we hope to have 
libraries which shall serve the children in 
their classes and teach them the reading 
habit in their homes. We are committed 
to the belief that intelligent direction is as 
important in the use of a library as it is 
in the operations of the school room. 

Co-operation in teacher-librarian train- 
ing. In order that teachers may be pre- 
pared to do the library work that is to be 
demanded of them, a beginning has been 
made in library training in some of the 
State Teachers Colleges. Also, on the re- 
quest of the director of high school teacher 
training departments, the Library Division 
has outlined a course in library training 
for the rural teachers who are being 
trained in these departments. 


County libraries. Several counties have 
made contracts with city libraries, so that 
the rural districts are served. In Henne- 
pin County, the maximum one-mill tax 
authorized by law, was levied in 1921. In 
other counties sums ranging from $200 to 
$1,000 have been appropriated. Service is 
given through library branches or stations, 
by traveling libraries, and in one or two 
instances by the use of automobiles in 
charge of librarians. 

Effect of association. The effect of the 
associated movement is to enlarge the field 
of service and increase the importance of 
the public library. As the public library 
grows and functions more widely, not only 
will the state be better served and the li- 
brarian’s position become one of greater 
influence, but the demand on the traveling 








library will be correspondingly less. This, 
as we see it, represents progress in the 
right direction, since it brings service econ- 
stantly closer to the people. 


The future. Some features of the pro- 
gram as we have conceived it can not be 
accomplished without further legislation. 
This we shall doubtless get as rapidly as 
the people of the state come to understand 
more fully the possibilities of a co-opera- 
tive school and library policy, with state 
encouragement. The call of progress does 
not go long unheeded among the earnest 
people of the great Northwest. 

We hope for an amendment to county 
library laws to facilitate the establishment 
of county libraries throughout the state, so 
that the rural people may enjoy more 
nearly equal library opportunity. This 
will be in keeping with the first principle 
written in our law for state support of 
schools, which provides that equal educa- 
tional opportunity should be furnished to 
all the school children of the state. 

The time cannot be far distant when the 
publie library everywhere, like the public 
school, will be made a concern of the state. 

This would mean some measure of state 
support and compliance with state stan- 
dards. It would mean the placing of li- 
brarians in the same relation to the state 
as teachers. Like the school system, it 
would make ample provision for local au- 
tonomy, but would lift the library through 
the support of the state to the place of 
importance and influence which it should 
occupy. 

Any plan to be in harmony with the 
present policy should provide for continued 
co-operation between the library and the 
school as the great co-ordinate agencies in 
public education. 





*THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
WOMAN’S CLUB. 


By Mrs. C. L. Atwood, St. Cloud. 

I take it that inviting representatives of 
various organizations to meet with you is 
evidence of your association’s desire to see 
the subject of library service from many 
angles and to enlist the interest and sym- 
pathy of these groups in your plans for an 





*Address made at the meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association in St. Paul, Oc- 
tober 31, 1921. 
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ever widening sphere of usefulness, for 
that library renaissance which is with us. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Library Association started out almost to- 
gether. Both are well within the ‘“Twenty- 
five Years Ago” class. Our first president 
was Margaret Evans from 1895 to 1899. 
Then she became in the latter year the 
first chairman of the Library Commission 
for the creation of which both our organi- 
zations labored faithfully. 


Have our paths diverged since that day? 
Has the general trend of the club move- 
ment and the type of woman interested in 
clubs changed? In my judgment the typi- 
cal club woman of today is the same as 
the one of yesterday. She is now as then, 
anxious to grow, to continue her education, 
and her club means as it did in the begin- 
ning, a continuation school. The founda- 
tion of the woman’s club movement was 
study and almost every club in our federa- 
tion still has a study program. She was 
and is somewhat of a leader in her com- 
munity. She may be young. There are a 
number of girls’ clubs and young matrons’ 
clubs; but she is apt to be grey haired. 
She may be a woman of fashion but we 
don’t look to see her leading a cotillion or 
on the other hand in the wake of the Sal- 
vation Army. Typically she is a middle 
aged woman with some degree of leisure 
and culture, a supporter of the church, a 
mother, possessed of considerable altruism 
and fired with a zeal to push on to better 
things, for to her has come the vision that 
Progress is a flying goal. We find her 
active in everything that broadens and en- 
riches life. She works for no class, she is 
the exponent of no particular doctrine, 
unless it be the Golden Rule. 


As regards the trend of the work, it has 
broadened until everything beneath the 
shining sun that pertains to human welfare 
is now included in club business. I re- 
member Mrs. Pennybacker, former General 
Federation President, telling how she was 
asked once to address a convention on the 
subject of the most economic municipal re- 
moval of snow. As she lives in Southern 
Texas and had hardly ever seen snow she 
declined. Women’s ability to do, with con- 
fidence in their united capacity to inaugur- 
ate and bring to completion reforms and 
improvements in community life, has de- 
veloped immeasurably. The academic and 








the practical have been wedded. Not so 
frequently now do we study Greece and 
Browning and Shelley as_ intellectual 
pastime, as a means of culture, but we 
choose our subjects with the thought:— 
what can we obtain from them to help us 
to be better citizens, of more use in our 
town, in our state, in our country? We do 
more and by spending ourselves, we have 
energized ourselves. We-apply our knowl- 
edge. 


Our community interests were small at 
the beginning. We, with much timidity, 
advocated art, music and libraries... This 
year your last library report states that 
“the large proportion of traveling libraries 
furnished are on American history and 
government, citizenship, civics, immigra- 
tion and women in politics.” This change 
in the reading connotes a profound change 
going on in the social and political view- 
point of the world. For similar reports 
come from every state in these United 
States and those who attended the Inter- 
national Council of Women in Christiania 
were impressed with the common interests 
of women whether from Iceland or Ukrania 
from Uruguay or New Zealand or London. 
The world is awake as never before to the 
horrors of war, to the barbarism of spend- 
ing 93c out of every dollar for that pur- 
pose. It is cognizant as never before of 
the great economic injustice our civiliza- 
tion tolerates, of the great undercurrents 
that suck down the weak and unfortunate 
and at that council advanced ideas on 
morality and the equal moral standard, on 
child welfare and rights of children born 
out of wedlock, on mothers’ pensions and 
the economic position of the wife, on immi- 
gration, and emigration, and foremost of 
all on Peace and a League of Nations, were 
promulgated by all nations alike. 


The trend toward democracy in club life 
is marked. Women have become much 
more democratic. The study club was by 
its very nature limited in its membership 
to those of similar intellectual tastes and 
it might be claimed the majority of clubs 
today meet in private houses and are com- 
posed of thdse of congenial tastes and like 
social, standing, but an examination of 
membership would reveal new cleavage 
and unusual mixtures, and then the large 
community and civic clubs are unlimited 
in membership and abound. The exclu- 











siveness of the olden time is past. Nobody 
considers clothes, ancestry, wealth in these 
clubs. The question is, what can you con- 
tribute? Furthermore unlike many organ- 
izations where there is no fee and the 
movement is largely financed by wealthy 
members, every member in a club pays 
the same dues as every other member and 
every club pays to its district, state and 
general federation the same dues as every 
other club, proportionate to members. Each 
member is on an equality—each has the 
same opportunity of expressing opinions 
and helping shape the policies. There is 
no patronage. 


While women have taken on these new 
activities, have broadened in their econom- 
ic and political outlook, in their civic 
concepts they realize as they did in their 
inception that the public library is the 
sine qua non of their study, the rock on 
which they are able to build a more scien- 
tific social structure. I was glad to be 
told by Miss Baldwin that women are still 
starting libraries, that forty are still main- 
tained by clubs and associations composed 
largely of women. It surprised me to learn 
that 102 women’s clubs exist where there 
is no public library and that there are 16 
libraries where there are no clubs. That 
16 libraries have managed to exist without 
the encouragement of women’s clubs did 
not shock me so much as that 102 clubs 
had lived without a public library. It 
speaks volumes for the traveling and pack- 
age library. Later Miss Baldwin reported 
that in checking over the new census report 
with the list of libraries, she finds that out 
of the 102 towns only 29 are places of over 
1,000. In five or six of these towns the 
school library serves as the public library, 
a plan recommended when suitable accom- 
modations are provided. 


The report goes on with these significant 
figures: only 40 of the 86 counties with 
libraries of 5,000 volumes. Even the 500 
boys in our State Reformatory have nearly 
4,000 volumes, but 75% of them read while 
only 15% of our citizens make use of a 
public library. But the most appalling 
figure was, 12 counties with no public li- 
brary. The desolation of the rural com- 
munity came home to me this summer as 
never before. I had thought of the joys 
of country life, its freedom to think and 
read, its peace and serenity, its opportunity 








for communion with nature, its sunrises 
and sunsets over the broad expanse of 
smiling, fertile flelds. My allusions were 
rudely dispelled. One of my family took a 
social survey of a rural community. He 
was refused admittance at the first house 
and it took some tact to disarm suspicion, 
but finally the questionaire gotten out by 
the University was filled out by every 
member of this farming community and 
these were among the disclosures: Almost 
every one owned and lived in his own 
home, few owned a book case or needed 
one. One to eight books were kept on a 
shelf or table or on the floor back of the 
door. Some said they liked books of travel 
and named Buffalo Bill as their favorite 
author. Some of the women mentioned as 
their favorites, Thorn in Her Heart, Love's 
Warfare. A newspaper was generally taken, 
often two. Expressing preference for the 
news that interested them, some named the 
market or politics, one liked the scandals, 
a number the murders and _ robberies, 
others the marriages and deaths. An agent 
for the Literary Digest must have can- 
vassed the neighborhood for several were 
taking that magazine, the only one I recall 
being mentioned. They nearly all reported 
reading less due to the press of farm work 
or failing eyesight, ages 55 to 61. No 
train comes into this town. There are no 
motion pictures. Their favorite song, af- 
firmed in sheet after sheet, was “Gee, Aint 
We Got Fun!” 

The burden of this community and the 
thought of 6,000,000 farm homes in our 
land with almost none of the conveniences 
of life, without beauty, without stimulus, 
has been on my heart for weeks. Is it any 
wonder that the Non-Partisan League with 
its glittering promises should have cap- 
tured so many? It is not for me to pre- 
scribe a panacea, but among the county 
agencies that are sadly needed—county 
farm agent, county home demonstrator, 
county nurse, the county itinerant library 
offering a choice selection of books is one 
of the most desirable. These people are 
starved mentally, they need contact with 
other ages and other lands and to feel 
themselves a part of a neighborly, kindly 
unit. If the county library organization 
plan can only be gotten across to the club 
women by their librarians, or by the li- 
brary boards I feel a powerful ally will be 
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at your command. They have helped put 
jt across in Missouri, in California and 
they can in Minnesota. 

Other matters in which I believe clubs 
can and should assist is on a more ade- 
quate staff, in insisting on certification of 
librarians and on more books. I know 
in my own town the librarian is over- 
worked and cannot render the club service 
or the school service of which she has the 
vision. Our books are shabby and she says 
the call is insistent for the latest book. 
We women are wont to eke out insufficient 
tax levy by club effort. Our club pays 
$200.00, sometimes $300.00 a year to the 
library. It is all wrong. The period of 
experimentation has passed and it is 
undemocratic to have a public institution 
maintained by a class or helped out by 
charity. The problem must be solved by 
our seeing and making our county or our 
city officials see that the library is on a 
par with the schools and it is just as 
essential to maintain this educational 
institution as the other. One of our 
imperative duties is to work with you to 
hasten the day when this great public 
benefaction will be adequately supported, 
when there will be a well trained staff 
to give all the advice each reader needs, 
to show the public how to use the 
resources of the library. That is one of 
the needs of the club women. 


Then our greatest need which is given 
in very few libraries because under staffed 
is for club programs. Of course, we can 
send to Newark, New Jersey or to our 
Library Division, but we don’t do it. And 
we are existing on half-baked programs. 
A club appoints a program committee who 
is expected to submit subjects at the next 
meeting. They do—a list is offered. Shall 
it be South America, the novel, the short 
story, current events, Americanization. 
Oh, some one says, “Don’t have South 
America,—geography!” Another pipes up, 
“We have had current events two years.” 
Still another, “I am tired to death of 
Americanization. Let’s have the short 
story.” Our year book is full of miscel- 
laneous subjects because an _ attractive 
logical consecutive presentation of some 
subject was not at hand. A list of modern 
drama sent me by Miss VanBuren of Owaton- 
na is so attractive I am almost persuaded to 
form a club in order to study drama. Not 





just a statement of books in the library 
but briefly analyzed: Satire on High 
Society and Criticism of the Social Order, 
historic, poetic, personal ethics, so it would 
be most easy to build on it a good program. 


I have been out to farmers’ clubs when 
Mr. Chapman perhaps would talk on hens 
and someone would sing or play and they 
would wonder what they would do next 
time. Always ready to fall apart because 
of no consecutive thread of interest. Of 
course, there are clubs where capable 
leaders are not wanting, but there are 
Many sorely in need of counsel. The same 
is true of Mothers’ Clubs. All the time I 
was president of the Minnesota Federation, 
I was begging to have some one submit a 
series of light entertaining but connected 
programs for these clubs. It is pleasant 
to have the children sing and recite or 
give folk dances, but after all should there 
not be some mental stimulus for those 
adults, some vision of educational needs or 
community interests. Club women appre- 
ciate graded lists of reading for their 
children from which they can select books 
to buy them. They appreciate all that is 
being done in guiding the tastes of the 
young and acquainting them with the great 
minds of earth, but I am presenting to 
you, as a club woman, the adult problem. 
What we want and what we aren’t getting. 
We are only children grown tall and are 
groping for light. 

I have spoken of the Public Library as 
a great educational agency and its incor- 
poration into the Department of Education 
would indicate it is so regarded by the 
State but I like best to regard it as the 
great mental play ground for hours re- 
leased from work. I like that motto which 
is in the library at Davenport, Iowa, “I 
open my doors as a great public mental 
recreation ground for your leisure hours.” 
Several years ago I recall two girls dis- 
cussing their summer reading. One with 
a tired air told of working so hard com- 
pleting the twelve books of required read- 
ing in the novel course. The other full 
of enthusiasm said she hadn’t done a stroke 
of work, had just wallowed in good things 
all summer reading Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, Fiske’s History of America, 
several books of travel and some novels. 
The thought was borne in on me then and 
has abided with me that some folks’ work 





is other folks’ wallow. If only we can 
have the library blessing appear in that 
light—a joy and a delight. “Pleasures are 
like poppies spread, you seize the flower, 
the bloom is shed” was never spoken of 
the pleasures of the book lover. It is the 
most enduring of joys. A year ago I stood 
in the Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp 
and looked about me at the fine building, 
three hundred and fifty years old with its 
Flemish oak ceiling and beautiful wood- 
work and everywhere entwined in the 
carving the motto of that thrifty old 
Burgher Plantin, (whose house and office 
this building was)—‘“to be and not to 
seem”. Then I went to the room where 
stands that first little printing press. It 
seemed like a pilgrimage to a _ shrine. 
That it was which has opened up to man- 
kind the Kingdom of the mind. 


Our libraries are opened up to us as in 
no other country, for us to handle the 
books, to loiter among them. In many, 
great art displays or museums are housed. 
It has been my hobby that music should 
be added to the library. It is an universal 
language and makes an appeal where books 
are not’ valued. To have a group of 
musicians give a sacred concert Sunday 
afternoons or even a victrola with selec- 
tions and interpretations for an hour once 
or twice a week, helps to make the library 
the recreation center in the highest sense 
of re-creating. Strains of music floating 
from the auditorium would be far from 
disturbing. Edited movies might profitably 
be housed advantaging the minds, the 
morals and the purses of the family. A 
prominent business man in an automobile 
manufacturing center says “with the con- 
stant invention of automobile machinery, 
most workmen now labor no more than 
eight hours a day. Presently it may be 
seven, even six. Employees may fight the 
tendency toward the shorter working day, 
but theirs is a losing fight.“ Isn’t the 
question, what men and women are going 
to do with their unbought time, a pressing 
one? The state advances haltingly step 
by step along the road of providing re- 
creation for leisure hours. (I believe we 
have barely glimpsed the program for the 
future for the adult.) No matter how 
much we force consumption, multiplying 
man power by machinery is bringing to 
the majority not the elect few leisure. A 





love of culture, of the finer things of life 
must be instilled and then amply, abun- 
dantly satisfied. 

It is my belief that other lands enjoy 
the out of doors more than we. They take 
more walking trips, they eat on terraces 
or on the side walk, they make festivals 
when the cherry tree is in its beauty or 
the maple is most gorgeous. More and 
more playgrounds are being prepared for 
our enjoyment, National, State and City 
parks, forest reserves. Itasca Park is 
crowded each summer. Autos scorch the 
roads, but in every jaunt there is the 
demand for the nature books or the novel 
or something to read to make the journey 
wholly satisfatory. By whatever path we 
seek that glorious rainbow happiness, I 
am convinced we shall find none more 
alluring than the library pathway, none 
where one is surer of finding at the end, 
the pot of gold. 

May the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Minnesota Library Association 
continue to find in each other the best of 
friends, each developing in response to 
human needs, each compelling the soul of 
the other to better things. 





*LIBRARY BUDGET MAKING. 


By Mrs. R. H. G. Netz, Trustee, Owatonna 
Public Library. 


There is an old proverb to the effect 
that “it is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks”. The comparatively recent craze 
for budget making in house keeping affairs 
has received little encouragement from the 
old seasoned home maker. We think it 
fine for newly married women, of course,— 
but we do not find any advantage in it. 
That was my personal attitude toward 
budget making, but when after being on 
the Library Board several years, I was 
elected secretary, the question of income 
and outgo was in such a chaotic muddle, 
with a debt of nearly $2000, with interest 
to pay, constantly hanging over us, that 
I decided to overcome my repugnance to 
budget making, and see if something 
couldn’t be done to make life more worth 
living. 

While there have been books, and 





*Address given at the meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association in St. Paul, Nov. 
2, 1921. 
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magazine articles galore, written 


budgets for public libraries. Some few 
in the East, and in Iowa, have gone on 
record on this subject, but I can say from 
experience that there is no profound secret 
connected with library budget making. 

In the past the majority of libraries have 
been run in a general haphazard sort of 
way, without standards of service to public, 
or schools and without regard to system- 
atically fitting the expenditure to the 
funds appropriated, or the maintenance 
funds to the needs of the library. 

In our own library for years little atten- 
tion was given to this subject. When there 
were no funds in the bank, the Board of 
Trustees borrowed until the next tax 
allotment was received, and the new fund 
would be quickly absorbed by the old debt. 
This was an undignified, confusing method 
for both trustees and librarian. 

I found upon investigation that the city 
council in alloting us our portion of the 
city taxes for each ensuing year simply 
referred to the amount of our last yearly 
bulk expenditure, and most likely, cut it 
some. 

The result was that 
debt, and expansion was discouraged 
impossible. 


we remained in 
and 


To overcome this unpleasantness we 
began by making a classified yearly report 
of receipts and expenditures to the city 
council for its yearly printed financial 
report in March, and another for the 
yearly report to the Library Division in 
July. 

Using these reports as a basis we have 
made out an estimate of our expense for 
each ensuing year, beginning with April 
(because then is when the new tax allot- 
ments are paid in to the city boards,) and 
presented copies of this estimate to the 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Council, and to the city clerk, and talked 
things over with those gentlemen. For 
several years this was all that was neces- 
sary, to get us out of debt, and maintain 
a decent standard of efficiency. But this 
last year our city fathers, in accord with 
government officials all over the country, 
were thoroughly inoculated with the germ 
of retrenchment, and we found they had 
cut us from our estimate of $5000 to 
$4000. Our librarian telephoned the 


about 
household budgets, I find little in regard to 





individual council members, asking them 
to call at the library. Several availed 
themselves of the opportunity and were 
so impressed with our librarian’s economy 
and efficiency, and by her enthusiasm for 
development of library service that at the 
ensuing Council meeting these few mem- 
mers influenced the whole council to 
raise our allowance to very nearly our 
estimated figure. 

Similarly if you are conducting county 
library work in connection with your plant, 
keep track of the meetings of the county 
commissioners when they make their esti- 
mates and tax levies, and have a represent- 
ative attend such meetings. 

Be not discouraged. “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.” Convince the 
county officials they should support county 
work—and each year get them to appro- 
priate a little more, until we have an 
efficient library service in every rural 
community. In any growing section of 
society, the need of such propaganda will 
never cease. 

A national and state standardization of 
the amount of service desirable for each 
inhabitant of a community, and a standard- 
ization of the qualifications and pay of 
librarians, will do much to make a 
standardized budget possible. 

As regards the plan for budget making, 
the percentage of income used for over- 
head expenses is dependent largely on the 
plan and size of the building and the local 
eost of coal, electricity, etc. A town in 
putting up a new building will be apt to 
build large enough for many years in the 
future, and the percentage of income used 
for coal and light will be greater than 
in later years when the community has 
grown into the plant. 

Likewise some libraries are planned for 
economy of heating, lighting, and economy 
of space for operations, or activities—while 
others have sacrificed these points for 
decorative effects. 

So in making a library budget each 
town is a law unto itself, as far as per- 
centages of maintenance are concerned, if 
you already have your plant. In building 
a new one these things can be governed. 
One of our trustees recently visited the 
library at Coleraine and reported that 
their electric light bill was nearly as large 
in one month as our yearly one, One 








writer on this subject has suggested that 
the heat and light should cost 30% of 
the ineome. Ours has been about 12%. 

The amount which should be spent for 
salaries depends on the use made of the 
plant. The two writers I consulted sug- 
gest 50% for salaries. I notice that 
Eveleth has 50% for salaries the past year. 
We paid 66 2-3%, and our librarians were 
worked to a frazzle. 

The amount spent for books should be 
standardized by all means. It would have 
a beneficial effect on those who vote the 
money. The standard suggested by the 
writers mentioned is 20%. Eveleth spent 
30% of their income ($6000) last year for 
books, Magazines and binding. 

We spent 21% of our income for this 
purpose or nearly $1200. The advanced 
price of books and binding in recent years, 
has affected unpleasantly the percentage 
spent for this purpose. 

In making out a budget for future con- 
sumption one must possess both a_ back- 
ward and a forward seeing eye and mind. 
Old expense lists must be consulted, for 
the amount of coal and light asked for 
must be as great as that used in the 
coldest and darkest years, plus any in- 
crease in price. 

On the other hand the amount estimated 
for salaries must take into account the 
prospective growth of the community, and 
the efficiency of the service intended. 

Old expense lists must be consulted for 
special things like insurance, of which we 
have $500 every third year. If that were 
left out of the budget it would certainly 
make a hole in any tax allotment. 


In any community the first duty of 
library workers is to get their library 
supported by the tax payers sufficiently to 
bring the institution up to standard, de- 
ducting of course any gift monies held 
in trust for that purpose. The general 
public should be made to feel responsible. 
The making of analyzed and classified 
reports for the city and county officials 


increases their respect for library work 
in general, for the intelligence and efforts 
of the trustees in particular, and a 
librarian, in personal touch with city 
officials, by diplomatic suggestions for 
their reading along the special line of 
interest of each, awakens a _ sentimental 





approval which has a psychological effect 
on the tax allotment. 

In years past it has seemed to me that 
the most equitable distribution of the sup- 
port of public institutions was attained 
by taxes. I have modified my opinion 
along this line very lately. There have 
come into being so Many projects which 
we want liberally supported, that the tax 
rate has climbed to alarming altitudes, 
The detrimental effect of this is the in- 
hibition of home building by the small 
salaried man. The moral stability and 
happiness of almost any community is 
largely dependent on its home owning 
population. 

Therefore, we must work either to 
exempt the small home from taxation, or 
to influence people of financial means to 
leave in trust, funds for our public wel- 
fare institutions. We trustees of the Owa- 
tonna public library are planning work 
along this line in the near future. 





WHAT IS A REASONABLE INCOME FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY? 


The American Library Association be- 
lieves that one dollar per capita of the 
population of the community served is a 
reasonable minimum annual revenue for 
the library in a community desiring to 
maintain a good modern public _ library 
system with trained librarians. 

This sum should cover a main library 
with reading room facilities, branch 
libraries and reading rooms within easy 
reach of all the people, a registration of 
ecard holders equal to at least thirty per 
cent of the population, and a considerable 
collection of the more expensive books of 
reference, with a home use of about five 
volumes per capita per year. 

This allowance of per capita revenue 
may need modification in the case of very 
small or very large communities, or com- 
munities which are otherwise exceptional. 

Small communities may often obtain in- 
creased library service for the same ex- 
penditure per capita by enlarging the area 
of administration. The situation in large 
communities is often modified by the 
presence of good endowed libraries free 
for public use. 

Communities desiring their libraries to 
supply these needs extensively and with the 
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highest grade of trained service, will find 
it necessary to provide a support much 
larger than the minimum of one dollar per 
capita. 

This should cover extension work suffi- 
cient to bring home to the children, the 
foreign speaking people, business men, ar- 
tisans, advanced students, public officials, 
and in general all classes of the people, 
the opportunities that such a library is not 
only ready but able to afford, with a ser- 
vice that is administered by trained libra- 
rians having special knowledge in their 
particular departments—American Libra- 
ry Association, Chicago, Illinois. 





TEACHERS ENDORSE LIBRARY 
TRAINING 


The following resolution was passed by 
the Minnesota Education Association at its 
58th annual convention in November 
1921:— 

Whereas the libraries in our state con- 
stitute an important department in our 
school system and since there is an imper- 
ative demand for trained librarians with 
no institution offering a complete course, 
be it 

Resolved, that we strongly recommend 
that such courses in Library Science be 
offered in our teacher training institutions 
of collegiate rank, and that library service 
be extended to all the people of our state. 


WHERE MINNESOTA LIBRARIES 
STAND. 


The following table is an attempt to show 
how the public libraries in Minnesota 
measure up to the standards proposed by 
the Minnesota Library Association and also 
to those of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 





Preceding the items in the column of ex- 
penditures the plus and minus signs indi- 
cate first, that libraries are above or below 
the M. L. A. standards, under the heading 
M and second that they are above or below 
the A. L. A. standards under the heading A. 


Out of the 114 libraries reporting, 63 
meet the M. L. A. standard of income, in- 
cluding all those in class A, 6 out of 8 in 
class B, 11 out of 14 in class C and 43 in 
class D. The 35 or 40 libraries which 
made no report are omitted from the table. 








Of the total list of libraries, 15 meet the 
A. L. A. standard of $1 per capita. These 
are: Hibbing, Virginia, Chisholm, Eveleth, 
Cloquet, Buhl, Coleraine, Keewatin, Moun- 
tain Iron, Nashwauk, Graceville, Interna- 
tional Falls, Janesville, Pine Island and 
Wayzata. Outside of the 10 Range libra- 
ries, it is noticeable that the libraries 
reaching the standard are either doing ex- 
tension work through the county or town- 
ship (Graceville, Janesville and Wayzata) 
or have contracts with the school district 
(International Falls and Pine Island). 


The table indicates conclusively that 50c 
per capita is too low for any library, and 
that even $1 per capita is insufficient in 
towns below 5,000. As is stated in the A. 
L. A. resolution, the allowance per capita 
in small communities must either be in- 
creased, or the area of administration must 
be enlarged, which points to the county li- 
brary or co-operation with school libraries 
as the logical solution. 

In the matter of volumes all but 22 li- 
braries reach the standard of one volume 
per capita, showing that book collections 
have increased even without adequate 
means of support. 

Under the headings Borrowers and Staff 
no figures are given. The registration of 
borrowers is manifestly so inaccurate in 
many reports that comparisons would be 
unfair. Information as to qualifications of 
staff is too incomplete to attempt a con- 
sistent grading. Each library is urged to 
study these requirements and see where it 
stands. 

In circulation, the standard, 5 per capita, 
is the same in both M. L. A. and A. L, A. 
standards. There are 50 libraries all told 
which meet this standard, some going far 
beyond it. Buhl with a per capita circula- 
tion of 18 heads the list, with Wayzata a 
close second, 17 per capita. Probably some 
allowance must be made for the fact that 
both these libraries serve a larger popula- 
tion than the residents of the village. Pine 
Island with a circulation of 13 per capita 
again testifies to the advantages of its co- 
operation with the schools. It is one of 
the few libraries which meets all standards 
both A. L. A. and M. L. A. The others on 
the roll of honor are Hibbing, Virginia, 
Chisholm, Eveleth, Buhl, Coleraine, Grace- 
ville, Keewatin, Mountain Iron, Nashwauk, 
Wayzata. 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1921 


Compared with Standards Adopted by the Minnesota Library Association and the American Library Association, 







































































Minimum | | 
Minimum Volumes in| Borrowers' Circulation Staff 
Income Library 
M. L. A. Standards 50c per capita. 5 per capita 5 per capita 
A. L. A. Standards OR OEP CHE, Bass cc ciiaenes 30 percent] 5 per capita 
of pop’n. 
Place Population Expenditures Volumes Circulation 
Class A—Over 50,000 
| | M. A. | | 
Minneapolis. ..... 380,582 + —283,957.43 — 366,518 | —1,465,591 |Head librarian—Life 
Sh eee 234,680 +- --222,015.88 +-278,544 -+-1,393,140 Certificate. 
0 SES 98,917 +-— 53,565.13 90,708 — 348,185 |Heads of depts. and 
branches—1Ist grade. 
Class B—10,000-50,000 
| | 
Winona........ 19,143 | +— 13,011.12 | + 39,547 ee +- 128,326 |Head librarian—tist 
St. Cloud..... 15,873 | —— 4,767.70] + 15,933 |.......... — 55,795 | grade. 
ee 15,089 Onn cewans o> SD Bs ie vcseere + 197,276 |Heads of depts. and 
Rochester 14,888 —— 6,436.07 + 16,723 — 69,305 branches 2nd grade. 
ee 14,022 ++ 35,849.38 + 21,254 + 107,791 
SECT 12,469 +— 7,807.45 + 17,828 - 55,214 
Dera... 56... 11,089 *+4 - 4,132.51 + 15,819 _ 33,911 
Ne ik hud eg 10,118 *#4+-— 3,464.11 me Te Bak neesee een _ 40,133 
Class C—5,000-10,000 
| | | | | 
Beainerd ... 2.205! 9,591 —— 2,591.24 | — 5,421 ad .| — 22,865 |Head librarian—2nd 
Chisholm... | 9,039 ++ 31,827.08 + 11,444 , | + 77,302 | grade. 
Mee Wie... i... 8,637 +— 4,428.84 ae... a ree -| + 44,139 |1 assistant—3rd grade. 
Albert Lea..... 8,056 *+— 3,880.20 : a eee | + 72,756 |1 assistant—ungraded. 
Stillwater. .... 7,735 +— 4,373.85 + 15,787 | sesee] 4 96,191 
Fergus Falls. 7,581 +— 6,625.97 + 10,413 |...... wool = $38,984 
Owatonna....... 7,252 +— 5,634.25 + 15,638 | | + 49,085 
Eveleth.......... 7,205 +--+ 18,265.25 + 11,188 | ..| + 74,579 
Bemidii........ 7,086 — 2,288.47 a Dee Besccsede - 13,664 
Crookston. ...... 6,806 —— 2,253.64 —— | oo — 20,142 
Willmar......... 5,892 | *+— 2,683.29 - 4,885 |... | — 24,902 
Moorhead 5,720 +— 4,676.24 t+ 10,490 |.... | + 33,536 
Little Falls 5,500 +— 3,674.80 + 6,444 | — 21,185 
MIS o's, vai dns. wa 5,127 +-+- 10,979.26 - MO Fo ieacdees | + 30,415 
| 
Class D—Less than 5,000 
| | | | 
ree 1490} +— 723.58] + 3,014 | | + 8,832 |Head librarian—3rd 
Alexandria. .. 3,388 =~ $2 + 9,140 | ‘| + 16,755 | grade. 
Anoka. a 4,287 —— 1,690.51 4+ 6,494 | + 22,089 |1 ungraded assistant. 
Appleton.... 1,579 | _— 81.38 + 3,375 | — 6,066 
Aurora..... 2,809 | -- 1,289.26 - 819 | - 6,705 | 
Baudette. . 960 _-— 117.00 = SD ee Pereer te ee Te 
Beardsley... 507 -_-— + 651 i tas ac caucasian 
Benson.... 2,111 +— 1,189.31 a  - Saeoees + 20,334 
Blue Earth 2,568 +— 2,190.05 SR Be cc ccnes - 12,208 
Breckenridge... . 2,401 _-— 76.88 i PEs ose ceebes Mee etenannee 
Brown's Valley. . 1,073 sae 732.89 COS eee 4. 6,012 
Buffalo... . 1,438 _-— 199.96 + 2,476 + 6,991 
Buhl. 2,007 +-+ 19,806.82 > DEM Es caved ne' + 37,233 
Caledonia 1,570 + — 884.31 + 3,086 ~ 2,622 
Carlton 700 ipvaalata'l {- fs Sere. Nery ee 
Chatfield 1,382 +— 1,249.95 C BM boc cccceviess + 12,822 
Coleraine........ 1,300 ++ 4,182.14 + 4,660 19,317 
Crosby.... 3,500 SA ACen ir at! — 1,847 - 9,950 
Detroit..... <A ERR Sem re, eee + 3,789 12,802 
Dodge Center 921 -- 19.49 a! OU Serre rey ee ee 
Fairmont....... 4,630 —— 1,543.09 + 6,138 15,029 
Glencoe. ... 1,747 -—- 118.98 + 1,901 - 1,246 
Glenwood. . 2,187 _-— 995.61 + 3,384 - 6,004 
Graceville....... 1,022 ++ 1,281.10 + 3,825 + 9,554 
Grand Meadow... 579 _-— 140.31 - ae - 332 
Grand Rapids... . 2,914 +— 2,662.53 MBBS fF... coe + 21,637 3 
Granite Falls. ... 1,611 —— 484.56 3 ere ~ 5,786 : 
Hastings 4,571 -— 1,203.14 + 5,314 - 12,240 
Herman........ 630 — 239.68 - es tiled cen ee oteke se tee 
Howard Lake 744 -=— 223.00 _—* ee pee ek emcee 
Hutchinson 3,379 +— 2,534.69 + 5,648 + 16,731 
Internat’! Falls 3,448 ++ 4,335.16 a, ces + 20,495 
Ironton 1,165 +— 995.25 a 3 reer er as 
JOCRSOM. ... 5... 2,144 — 278.98 + 3,261 — 5,033 
Janesville........ 1,261 ++ 1,245.51 Cee + 7,788 
0 Gs Bn addncacous - 
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STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES—Continued. 




































Place Population | Expenditures Volumes |Borrowers| Circulation Staff 
M.A. 
Keewatin........ 1,879 ++ 4,600.88 + 4,716 | + 22,726 
Kelliher. ..... A 514 -— | ee 5} eee - 624 
Take City........ 2,846} *+— 767.04 + 5,241 1+ 25,444 
Lipcerrom........ 523 -— 125.82 + 1,368 o- 1,188 
Litchfield......... 2,790 +— 1,941.28 + 4,716 | + 14,147 
Long Lake........ PTS ys own ivy see + 1,837 1+ 3,579 
Long Prairie... . . 1,346 —— 222.78] + 2,078 | — 5,226 
Luverne...... ‘ 2,782 +— 1,581.69 + 5,413 j- 10,639 
Madison.......... 1,838 +— 943.59 + 3,797 | =  Oyaze 
Mapleton......... 857 +— 615.33 + 2,782 -| + 5,456 
aa“. ........ 3,092 +— 1,544.47 + 3,426 | — 13,326 
Montevideo....... 4,419 —— 1,537.75 + 6,447 .| + 23,628 
Monticello........ 1,024 -— 296.50 + 2,082 + 5,195 
Morris.......- oe 2,320 +— 2,087.70 + 6,636 + 16,425 
Mountain Iron. . 1,546 ++ 7,721.80 a. 2 ee + 21,191 
Nashwauk....... 2,414 ++ 4,487.90 + 5,641 .| + 32,466 
Newport..... mG? 453 +— 37845] + 11419 | — 1,758 
Northfield. ....... 4,023 += 2,387:93 + 6,888 ; ae oe 
North Mankato 1,840 _-— 185.87 + 1,868 + 9,043 
CN. 60:00 as 1,488 elie 543.56 a | aa + 9,990 
Ortonville...... ; 1,758 +— 1,629.95 + 3,144 _ 7,051 
Park Rapids..... 1,603 _-— 520.84 a... . + 9,351 
Paynesville. .... 1,060 —— 258.30] + 1,228 |...2222122: — 4,616 
Pine Island...... 934 ++ 2,631.64 ~ BRM bids ccsaves + 12,466 
Pipestone....... 3,325 +— 2,091.99 a» es - 12,496 
Plainview......... 1,370 _-— 491.41 + 1,975 _ 4,087 
POM. oss o:6:0558 Bo Fi + -- 834.99 + 3,196 co 7,063 
Princeton........ 1,685 +— 802.37 - oan... “i 8.743 
Redwood Falls. . . 2,421 +— 1,930.07 a > 2 ree a 18,133 
ROVOMOM.......4. 690 -— 60.32 - 440 _ 750 
Rushiord......5.% 1,142 -— 234.44 a. ra Saar mee 
St. Charles. . 1,351 —— 480.26 4+ 2.305 = 570 
eee 2,673 — 910.94 — 2,576 _ 3,070 
St. Louis Park... 2,281 -— 635.01 a | oe 7,121 
St; Wetet. ww ces 4,335 —— 1,685.13 + 6,430 |. 10,552 
Sandstone........ 1,200 +— $94.32 + 1,662 -- 4,053 
Sauk Center.... 2,699 +— 2,305.96 + 10,194 + 17,926 
Sleepy Eye....... 2,449 +— 1,700.80 + 2,996 — 10,194 
Spring Valley..... 1,871 +— 1,203.46 ME tis cres can 8,221 
Rape 2,570 -~— 337.02 | — 1,496 — 5,657 
Taylor’s Falls..... 570 Sie 355.29 + 1,787 oe 3,316 
Thief River Falls 4,685 +— 4,017.16 + 4,891 + 25,839 
Two Harbors... 4,546 —— 1,582.60 + 5,781 _ 13,744 
a 2,249 -- 784.13 Gee bs dicciceas _ 10,248 
Wadena......... 2,186 -— 688,48 aoe BY Bs scbcid soca _ 7,634 
| Serer 785 -— 319.25 + 2,413 - 2,546 
Vaterville...... : 1,211 -— 191.40 + 2,400 _ 5,086 
WaPGMte... 6.06 633 ++ 976.58 + 2,375 + 10,760 
Westbrook....... 654 -- 112.60 _ 483 _- 2,235 
White Bear Lake 2,002 +— 1,533.17 GMP be ccccsccaes + 16,801 
Winnebago..... 1,641 +— 1,111.54 a . > See -- 7,775 
Worthington..... 3,481 +— 1,768.20 Qo Redesccuas _ 11,268 
Zumbrota. cores 1,265 ioe 902.37 + 3,587 4 8,393 








*Increased appropriation during current year raises expenditure to standard. 


§Circulation for 10144 months 

















AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Midwinter Meeting. 


The midwinter meetings of the A. L. A. 
council, the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, and group meetings of university, col- 
lege and normal school librarians were 
held in Chicago, Dec. 29-31, 1921. 

One of the most important steps in li- 
brary progress was taken in the adoption 
by the council of the resolution on a rea- 
sonable library income, which should be 
taken as a measuring stick for all public 
libraries. The resolution is printed in full 
on a preceding page. 

Other subjects for discussion were Copy- 
right legislation, functions of A. L. A. com- 
mittees and Certification. The recommenda- 
tion submitted by the committee on national 
training, which provided 
and 


and 
of voluntary certification 


certification 
for a plan 


the incorporation of a national certifica- 
tion board, brought on a long and interest- 
ing discussion. It was agreed that no 


national scheme of certification could be 
imposed upon the states and it was finally 
voted that the A. L. A. should formulate 
standards of service and profession to be 
recommended for incorporation into the 
state laws and that it suggest methods by 
which the association could co-operate for 
securing proper legislation. 

The most important address given before 
the League of Library Commissions was 
that by our own State Commissioner of 
Xdueation, Mr. J. M. McConnell, on School 
and Library Co-operation, as Exemplified 
in Minnesota, which appears on the first 
page of this bulletin. 

Mr. McConnell’s address by unanimous 
request of the League was printed in full 


in the Library Journal for February 15, 
1922 and reprints will be distributed by 
the League to library commissions and 


state departments of education. 

School and public library co-operation 
was also a feature at the conference of 
Normal School Librarians, where this topic 
was fully discussed by the supervisors of 
school libraries from several states. Miss 
Wood gave fuller details of the Minnesota 
plan as outlined by Mr. McConnell, urging 
the importance of making school libraries 
a part of the public library system, and 
giving instances of successful organization 





on this plan at Mankato, Internationa] 
Falls, Pine Island and other places. 

She enumerated some of the advantages 
of co-operation with other divisions of the 
Department of Education, such as (1) 
membership of the Director of Libraries on 
the Committee for the Revision of State 
Aid; (2) the preparation of library stan- 
dards for different types of schools; (3) 
the preparation of library courses of study; 
(4) the library training project in County 
Institutes carried on jointly by the Rural 
School and the Library Division. 

“Purposeful State Aid is the cornerstone 
of Minnesota’s educational structure. The 
school development of the state under the 
stimulus of State Aid has outstripped the 
library development without State Aid. 
There are 150 public libraries in Minnesota 
(twelve counties having none) as contrast- 
ed with 243 high school libraries, 269 
graded school libraries, 6181 aided rural 
school libraries.” 

At the business session 
Miss Wood was elected a 
executive board. 


of the League, 
member of the 


The A. L. A. Conference, Detroit 


June 26-July 1. 


President M. L. Burton of the University 
of Michigan (formerly president of Minne- 
sota University) is to address the first gen- 
eral session of the American Library Asso- 
ciation annual conference at Detroit June 
26-July 1. The headquarters of the Confer- 
ence will be at the Hotel Statler. There 
will be five general sessions and more than 
45 meetings of sections, round table groups 
and affiliated organizations. 


Special rate of fare and one-half for the 
round trip to Detroit has been granted by 
the railroads to those attending the A. L. 
A. Conference. The cost of a single fare 
from Minneapolis to Detroit is $24.47, 
($24.08 from St. Paul), and of a lower 
berth $7.50 ($3.75 to Chicago). Min- 
nesota delegates can join the daylight 
special train which is planned to 
leave Chicago about 9 a. m. Monday 
June 26, arriving in Detroit at 4 p. m. in 
time for the first general session and re- 
ception in the evening. Council members 
will have to go earlier in order to reach 
Detroit for the Councii meeting Monday 
afternoon, 

















Minnesota delegates who wish to go by 
the lakes, can leave Duluth Friday even- 
ing, June 23rd, arriving in Detroit, Monday, 
at 11:30 a. m. The fare including meals 
and inside state-room will be $41. 

Two enjoyable post-conference trips, each 
of about a week, are contemplated: one by 
rail and water to the Thousand Islands 
and down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
thence to Boston and New York; the other 
a Great Lakes excursion from Detroit to 
Duluth and back, which would take 7 days 
and cost $78. The trip could be taken one 
way for $41 and would make a delightful 
and convenient homeward trip for Minne- 
sota delegates. Inquiries regarding trans- 
portation should be made promptly to John 
F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library, mem- 
ber of the Travel Committee for the Middle 
West. 

At the first general session on Monday 
evening it is expected that there will be 
greetings from Mayor James Couzens of 
Detroit and John C. Lodge, president of the 
Common Council. Dr. Burton’s’§ address 
will be followed by the presidential address 
of Azariah S. Root. After the meeting a 
general reception will be held. 

“A. L. A. Publications,” will be the sub- 
ject of the second general session when 
there will be talks and informal discus- 
sions. Wednesday morning “Recruiting for 
library service” will be considered. An- 
nual reports will be presented at the Friday 
meeting and at the fifth general session 
Saturday morning the theme will be “The 
Individual’s Responsibility to his Profes- 


sion.” 
The A. L. A. Bulletin for May will con- 
tain further detailed announcements. 


All librarians who are planning to attend 
the Detroit conference are asked to send 
their names to the Library Division, indi- 
cating whether they wish to go by train, 
or boat. 


Membership in the American Library 
Association. 


Since the summer conference of the A. 
L. A. is to be held this year in the Middle 
West at Detroit, a much larger proportion 
of the Minnesota librarians should be able 
to attend than has been possible during 
the past four years. 

The thoughtless have oceasionally said, 
“What can I get out of the A. L. A. when 


IT never attend the meetings,” not thinking 
of the printed helps, the impetus that 
affects our work as a whole through com- 
mittee conference and organized action in 
every line of library endeavor, throughout 
Canada and the United States. They have 
not realized that responsibilities as well as 
advantages come to all librarians not 
merely to members of the A. L. A. Don’t 
you think you or your library ought to be 
a member? 

This year even this thoughtless remark 
is impossible. More of us can attend the 
conference than ever before. Let us all go 
as active participants in the affairs of the 
association. Members and non-members 
are welcome, but will more 
and get a more dynamic inspiration if you 
are one of the members. “Come on in, the 
water’s fine.” 


you enjoy it 


Wm. J. Hamilton, 
Chairman. 
Membership Committee, American Library 


Association. 


MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


committees of the Minnesota 
have been continued 
Legislative committee 


Standing 
Library Association 
as follows, and the 
has been appointed in accordance with the 


resolution passed at the November meet- 
ing. 

Certification and Standardization 
Committee: 


Clara F. Baldwin, Chairman; Harriet A. 
Wood, Secretary; Gratia A. Countryman, 
Alice N. Farr, Nelle A. Olson. 

Cards for the 1922 registration of libra- 
rians have been sent out and responses are 
coming in slowly. 

The table of libraries printed in this 
number of Library Notes & News is an 
attempt to measure the of the 
state with the standards proposed by the 
former committee on standardization and 
accepted at the last mecting of the associ- 
ation. 

Courses in Library Science: 

Mra. J.. T. 

Countryman, 


libraries 


Chairman; Miss 


Miss 


Jennings, 
Miss Wood, 


Penrose, 


Miss Ely, conferring with Mr. Walter and 
Miss Firkins of the University Library. 
Education Committee: 

Miss Elizabeth Robinson, Chairman; Miss 











Charlotte Matson, Miss Josephine Hanson. 
Hospital Libraries: 

Miss Miriam FE. Carey, Chairman; Miss 
Jones, Miss Olson, Mrs. Braasch. This 
committee continues as an advisory com- 
mittee only. 


Legislative Committee: 


Miss Gratia Countryman, Chairman; Mrs. 
R. H. G. Netz, Owatonna; Miss Dorothy 
Hurlburt, Hibbing; Mr. A. L. Thwing, 
Grand Rapids; Miss Ruth Haven, Chatfield; 
Miss Elizabeth Robinson, St. Paul. 

Miss Countryman, Chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee, had a _ preliminary 
hearing before the Interim Commission on 
February 14th. 

Rural Library Service. She stated that 
she presented no brief for the public li- 
brary as an educational institution, as the 
state has already recognized the library as 
such, but did make a plea for the ex- 
tension of library service in rural commu- 
nities through county libraries. To this 
end some revision of the law was needed. 

State Aid for Public Libraries. Further- 
more, it was noted that as the school li- 
brary system of the state had been brought 
to its present state of efficiency through 
state aid, some plan of state aid for public 
and county libraries was needed to stimu- 
late high standards of library service. 

Certification of Librarians. Along with 
this should go certification of librarians 
in order to put them on the same basis as 
teachers. 

Library Training Courses. To meet the 
demand for trained librarians, courses in 
library training should be given in the 
University and Teachers’ Colleges. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


On Saturday January 7th, the Twin City 
Librafy Club met at Shevlin Hall for a 
social evening, which was most success- 
fully engineered by the younger members 
of the Club. After a brief social hour, a 
program was presented which added much 
to the merriment of the occasion: Various 
members of the Club appeared in costume, 
reproducing scenes and _ tableaux from 
books of the hour. Miss Elsa Juds gave 
several recitations, and an old-fashioned 
spelling match, with Miss Countryman and 
Mrs. Jennings as leaders, brought many 





members of the audience to the platform, 
The floor of the auditorium was then 
cleared for dancing. Daintily-served re. 
freshments added the final touch to an ep- 
joyable evening. 

Elizabeth K. Clark, Secretary, 





CLARA BALDWIN RANGE LIBRARY 
CLUB 


The Range Library Club met in Hibbing 
at the school library in January. A very 
interesting meeting was held with the 
usual book reviews in answer to roll-call. 
A talk on Life in Java was given by Miss 
Boerlage, of the Hibbing library. Miss 
Boerlage lived in Java when a child and 
had a number of her toys and different 
materials and pictures to illustrate her 
talk. 

The school entertained the club at 
luncheon, which was followed by talks by 
two of the teachers. Miss Samuels, the 
dramatie instructor, spoke on new stage 
settings and effects; and Miss Cuniffe, 
the eighth grade reading teacher, on her 
system of getting children to read _ good 
books of their own accord. Miss Cuniffe 
had been very successful in her classes 
and gave us fact rather than theory. 

The February meeting was held in Vir- 
ginia. Those present responded to roll-call 
with book reviews and a discussion of new 
children’s books was led by Miss Nolte. 
New books for children, books for Boy 
Seout leaders and the boys, How to make 
and How to do books, out of door books, and 
many others of interest to older children, 
were especially stressed. 





SCHOOL CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


When a school board enters into a con- 
tract with a library board the public li- 
brarian becomes responsible for all library 
service to schools in addition to the service 
to the adult public. 

The problem of library service to school 
children exists in every public library as 
well as in the school library. While the 
contract plan does not remove all difficul- 
ties, it does make it possible for the two 
boards to get together on common ground 
for the solution of problems and work out 
plans to jointly maintain adequate service 
without duplication of effort. 




















YEAR ROUND BOOKSELLING PLAN 


So much good library publicity has come 
out of the observance of Children’s Book 
Week that many librarians will welcome 
the opportunities which are being offered 
for further co-operation with booksellers 
and publishers. “The Calendar for Book- 
sellers” for the first six months of 1922 
comprises many features which librarians 
will be glad to emphasize and suggests a 
systematic plan for book exhibits and ad- 
vertising. 

In February America’s Making told in 
books was featured and in March special 
emphasis was laid on useful books for bus- 
iness and useful books for the home. The 
calendar for the coming months follows: 

April—“Religious Book Week,” April 2-8. 
“Back to Nature” books are also to be em- 
phasized. 

May—Books as graduation gifts and re- 
wards for school children. 


June—Books for vacation 
books for wedding presents. 

Detailed announcements and suggestions 
are printed in a bulletin entitled “Year- 
Round Bookselling News” issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 334 
Fifth Ave., New York. Copies of the Bul- 
letin and single copies of some of the 
posters which are being issued will be sent 
to libraries on request. 

The A. L. A. will publish timely reading 
lists for distribution by libraries which are 
interested in this co-operative plan for pro- 
moting the use of books. 

For March two short reading lists on 
“Useful Books for Business” and “Useful 
Books for the Home” were issued, and for 
April a short reading course on religious 
education and Sunday School work is being 
prepared. 


reading and 





JAMES JEROME HILL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


Librarians in this part of the country 
are urged to become acquainted with the 
facilities of the James Jerome Hill Refer- 
ence Library, and the opportunities for co- 
operation with other libraries that it offers. 

The library is intended for students— 
real students—of every degree and caters 
particularly to those engaged in advanced 
Study and research, for whom private study 
rooms are provided. 








The collection includes books in every 
field of knowledge, except medicine, law 
and genealogy, but is especially strong in 
all departments of science, technology, eco- 
nomics and political science, philosophy 
and religion, classical literature, transpor- 
tation and commerce and business. A 
striking feature is the complete and varied 
collection of maps. 

While the library is solely for reference, 
any Public Library or the Library of any 
College or University may borrow books. 
Requests for books must come only through 
the librarian, who must guarantee their 
safe custody and return, and that they will 
be used only in the library building. Books 
may be kept for two weeks only, are sent 
out express collect, and must be returned 
express prepaid by the borrowing library. 

Address all inquiries to J. G. Pyle, Li- 
brarian. 





AIDS FOR LIBRARIANS 


Booklist Books of 1921, by the Booklist 
staff. A. L. A. Publishing Board, Chicago, 
25e. Discount on larger quantities. 

This list will be as helpful to your read- 
ers as to you. Mark the Booklist Books 
with the library call number and put it on 
your “New Books” shelf for circulation. 

About 300 titles, chosen by library vote 
as best adapted to public library use. Bach 
book is given a short descriptive note, usu- 
ally taken from The Booklist. 

The list of the year’s technical books for 
a small library will be continued as a 
special feature. This was found most use- 
ful in the 1919 and 1920 editions. 


Business Books for Profit and Pleasure, 
by Ethel Cleland, Librarian, Business 
Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library. 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, 5 for 25¢e. Dis- 
counts on larger quantities. 

Only 40 titles,—as carefully chosen as a 
set of fine tools. Up-to-date books on gen- 
eral phases of the subject, briefly anno- 
tated and classified under such headings 
as: The Great Game, Speeding up Bffi- 
ciency and Effort, Studying the Players 
and Directing the Force, Every Business 
Has a Beginning, Getting the Most Out of 
the Office, Charting Progress and Results, 
Giving and Getting Credit. 

Useful Books for the Home, by The Book- 
list staff. A. L. A. Publishing Board, 6 for 
25c. Discounts on larger quantities. 











A small practical selection of the most 
useful books on cooking and food values, 
dressmaking, millinery, etiquette, house 
planning and decoration, household budg- 
ets, gardening, child care, hygiene and 
morals, suggested reading for children, etc. 


Viewpoints in Essays, by Marion Horton, 
Principal, Library School, Los Angeles 
Public Library. A. L. A. Publishing Board. 
Uniform with Viewpoints in Travel. 60c. 

Brief notes on essays old and new, 
grouped under such headings as Bed 
Books, Curry and Caviare, Masculine Atti- 
tudes, Youth and Age, Hobbies, Birds and 
Blossoming, The Footpath Way, Lands and 
Peoples, The American Mind and Manners, 
Eternal Verities, Everyday Ethics, Poetry. 
A guide for readers with moods as well as 
tastes. 


Health Libraries. The Library of the 
Common Service Committee, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, offers its services to li- 
brarians of public libraries in the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies or reading lists or 
advice as to the best books in the field of 
public health for the general public. This 
committee is a combination of various na- 
tional organizations interested in public 
health problems, and the librarian, Miss 
Florence Bradley is eager to be of service 
to the small town and county libraries. 
The Library Division is the state deposi- 
tory for pamphlets issued by the public 
health organizations and lends material to 
public health nurses or anyone interested 
in promoting health campaigns. 


Directions for the Librarian of a Small 
Library, by Zaidee Brown, revised by Anna 
G. Hall, has been published for the League 
of Library Commissions by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., New York, at 30c. This pamphlet 
is intended primarily for librarians with- 
out training, in charge of small libraries 
already organized, to help them carry on 
consistently the system already estab- 
lished. Directions are concise and definite 
and include suggestions on book selection, 
advertising, library housekeeping, as well 
as all of the mechanical and technical 
processes from ordering books to circula- 
tion. 


County Library Records, by Zana K. 
Miller, of the Library Bureau, has been 
reprinted from the January 1922 issue of 
Public Libraries. The Library Division 





has a few copies which may be obtained 
upon request by any librarian undertaking 
county library work. 

Magazines for Hospitals. Book service 
to ex-service men in the Public Health 
Service Hospitals is being provided by the 
A. L. A. in co-operation with the large 
city libraries, but what about the county 
sanatoria and your local hospitals? 

A practical suggestion has been made 
that the women’s clubs could render a real 
service by supplying late magazines to 
these institutions. The plan should be 
well organized, so that approved magazines 
are sent regularly, not a hit or miss collec- 
tion, whenever the spirit moves, or your 
own shelves become too crowded. An ex- 
cellent list of magazines suitable for this 
purpose has been compiled by Perrie Jones, 
hospital librarian, St. Paul. Copies of the 
list may be obtained on application to the 
Library Division. 

Educational Reading. Cubberley’s Public 
School Administration has been recom- 
mended to club women by Mrs. Dills, 
Chairman of the Division on the Public 
School System of the Education Depart- 
ment, of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The clubs may be asked to pur- 
chase this for libraries whose book fund is 
insufficient. 

Club Bulletin Board. A suggestion that 
the women’s clubs maintain a bulletin 
board in the library for Federation and 
club news has been made by Mrs. Rounds, 
president of the State Federation. This 
is a practical way in which clubs can help 
their librarians and at the same time help 
themselves. 





AIDS OFFERED 
Cumulative Book Index, 1917-June 1920. 
3 OY: Apply to Harriet W. Sewall, 
Librarian, University Farm, St. Paul. 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


NOTE—Items of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the state. These 
should be real news items, indicating some 
definite progress, or new plan which may be 
suggestive to other libraries. Notes should 
be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 15 
of the month preceding each issue of the bul- 
letin, which appears quarterly in March, June, 
September and December. 


Brainerd. The council has increased the 
library tax to one mill. The library will 
be open afternoon and evening after 
January 1st. 
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Breckenridge. 
Breckenridge has passed an ordinance 
drafted in accordance with the state 
library law, establishing a public library 
and reading room and levying a tax for 
its support. This replaces the Public 
Library Association, which has hitherto 
maintained a library in Breckenridge. 

Dawson. The grade school children gave 
an entertainment in the city hall to raise 
funds for purchase of juvenile books for 
the public library. 

Duluth. An exhibition of paintings by 
E. Dewey Albinson, of Minneapolis, was 
shown in the Duluth library in February. 
The pictures consisted largely of Minne- 
sota landscapes, painted in Jay Cooke park, 
along the Lake Superior shore and on the 
Range. 

Elbow Lake. The library club has been 
reorganized, new books will be purchased 
and a reading room opened down town. 


Faribault. The library board has de- 
cided to extend the privileges of the 
library free to residents of Rice county for 
three months. 

Fergus Falls. The library is serving 
rural teachers, farmers’ clubs and many 
individuals from all parts of Ottertail 
county. 

International Falls. The council has 
increased the library appropriation to 
$4000 for the coming year. Plans for the 
new high school building include adequate 
space for the public library and a library 
study room for the pupils. 

Service to the lumber camps has been 
organized this winter. Packages of maga- 
zines are sent to nine camps once a week 
with the boxes of supplies for the camp 
store. Magazines for this purpose were 
collected through a drive. 

Lake City. The contract for the Carne- 
gie library building has been let to a 
Red Wing firm for $13,181, leaving a 
balance of about $3000 for furniture and 
equipment. Work will be started at once. 

Little Falls. The formal opening of the 
new Magazine room was the main feature 
of a community party given on Valentine’s 
day. A program was given in the main 
library room by the young people, with 
music by the juvenile band. The guests 
were then invited to the new room, which 
was formally presented to the city by R. D. 





The council of the city of 


19 





Musser, president of the library board and 
donor of the new furnishings. Mayor 
Bergheim accepted in the name of the city 
and took occasion to impress on those 
present the value of a library to the com- 
munity, and the fact that it takes funds 
to run a library successfully. A _ silver 
offering for purchase of children’s books 
cleared $140. Refreshments were served 
in the library parlors. 

A recital of Chinese songs was given 
by Mrs. C. A. Weyerhauser in January. 
The proceeds amounted to $118.50. 


Long Prairie. The public library has 
been housed with the school library in the 
new school building. The library is open 
each afternoon from 2 to 5, and two even- 
ings each week under the direction of Miss 
Blanche Spooner, the school librarian, ex- 
cept on Tuesday and Saturday, when Miss 
Marion Lewis, librarian of the Public 
Library has charge. 


Mankato. The library of the Teachers’ 
College, consisting of 17000 volumes, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the morning 
of February 5th. Miss Farr has estab- 
lished quarters in the auditorium of the 
public library building, where the work of 
building up the library is beginning and 
the resources of the public library are being 
taxed to their fullest extent. 


Minneapolis. The Hennepin County Li- 
brary system went into operation § in 
January under the new law, permitting a 
one mill tax for the purpose. The Public 
Library of Minneapolis is the administra- 
tive center of the work, Miss Josephine 
Cloud acting as Director and Miss Lilian 
Sabin as Field Organizer. 

Collections of books are going to all 
villages and schools served under the 
former contracts, then new reading rooms 
with librarians have been opened at Crystal 
Bay, Dayton, Osseo, Stubbs Bay, and Excel- 
sior. At Mound a contract has been made 
with the school to operate the library as 
county, school, and public library in one. 

A book-wagon (Ford car) is being equip- 
ped, which will begin its travels as soon 
as roads are passable. 


Owatonna. The council made a special 
appropriation of $350 for books for the 
adult department, chiefly replacements and 
new editions of technical books. The Elks 
and the Domestic Science 


Club gave 








for children’s books. A slip pasted at the 
head of chapter 1 of each book, bears 
the following legend: 

Gentle Reader: Please handle me with 
care. I was made to serve the many, not 
the few only. 


Pine Island. The women’s clubs of Pine 
Island have agreed to raise funds to pro- 
vide new shelving for the public library. 

Pipestone. The library appropriation has 
been increased to $3000 for the coming 
year. The building was thoroughly house- 
cleaned last August and put in good repair. 

Rochester. The library received a be- 
quest of $1000 from Miss Ella Smith, a 
pioneer resident of Rochester. 

Rushford. The building which the li- 
brary has occupied for the past 30 years 
is outgrown and in need of repairs. The 
Library Board and Women’s’ Welfare 
League are launching a plan to erect a 
new building to accommodate the library 
and fest room on the same site. At an 
open meeting of the League March 8th, 
Miss Baldwin spoke and a resolution was 
passed to submit the question of a bond 
issue to the voters at the coming election. 

St. Charles. The library was removed 
Marsh 1st to a store building centrally 
located, which has been equipped by the 
city council for a library and rest room. 

St. Paul. At the meeting of the Men’s 
Garden Club in January there was placed 
on exhibit a collection of books and posters 
on gardening from the St. Paul Public 
Library. The garden book list prepared 
by the public library was used as place 
ecards. This same exhibit will later be 
placed in the windows of the chief flower 
and seed dealers. 

During January and February the St. 
Paul Institute placed the following ex- 
hibits in the Exhibition room of the St. 
Paul Public Library: In January an ex- 
hibit of etchings from St. Paul homes in- 
cluded many works of Whistler and other 
noted etchers. In February there was a 
collection of paintings and monotypes by 
H. W. Rubins of Minneapolis. The Town 
Criars Club of St. Paul had an exhibit of 
commercial advertising which attracted 
business men as well as artists. Paintings 
by members of the St. Paul Artists’ Society 
will be on exhibit for about three weeks 
in March, 








a ball on St. Patrick’s night and raised $320 





The Library has published the follow. 
ing lists in revised editions: “What to Reaq 
at Home, books for the 3rd and 4th 
grades”, “What to Read at Home, books 
for the 5th and 6th grades”, “Books to 
Read at Home, books for the 7th and 8th 
grades.” 

Slayton. The Parent Teachers’ Associ- 
ation devoted an evening to the library, 
with addresses by Rev. Mr. Husted and the 
librarian, Mrs. Grass. It was decided to 
hold a book shower in an effort to interest 
the public in the use of the library. 

Virginia. A doll contest was held in 
the children’s department of the library 
in February. The children were asked to 
enter dolls dressed in the national cos- 
tumes of any country. 

Willmar. The public library will have 
an additional appropriation of $500 next 
year and through cooperation with the 
public school will apply for the full amount 
of school library aid. 

Winona. A branch library has been 
opened in the East End through coopera- 
tion with the D. A. R., the probation 
officer, and the Kindergarten instructors of 
the Kosciusko school. The public library 
is lending books, but the expense of the 
project is being met by special subscrip- 
tions and donations. 





PERSONAL 


On February 18th Commissioner L. R. S. 
Ferguson announced the appointment of 
Mr. Webster Wheelock as Librarian of the 
St. Paul Public Library to take effect 
March 1. Mr. Wheelock is a native of St. 
Paul, a graduate of Yale University and 
was for several years on the Editorial staff 
of the Pioneer Press. He left the paper 
in 1909 and has since been in the Farm 
mortgage and life insurance business. 

Miss Countryman, librarian at Minne- 
apolis, was called to California the last of 
January by the death of her mother, who 
passed away at the age of 88. 


Miss Carrie M. Jones, a graduate of 
Simmons, resigned March 1 from Minneap- 
olis Public Library Catalog Department, 
to accept a position as Chief of the Catalog 
Department at the University of Idaho at 
Moscow. 

Miss Mamie Martin, a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, New York State Li- 
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prary School, one year, formerly librarian 
of the Public Library, Clinton, Indiana, has 
peen appointed cataloger in the State 
Teachers College Library, St. Cloud. 

Mrs. L. W. Huntley, librarian at Grand 
Rapids for the past 16 years, has resigned 
her position, and her daughter Miss 
Elizabeth Huntley was elected librarian 
for a period of six months, or until the 
services of a trained librarian can be 
secured. Miss Huntley is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota and has had 
experience in library work in Jamestown, 
N. D. and at the University, as well as in 
the local library. 

Frances Gandsey, assistant in the Chis- 
holm Public Library for eight years, who 
took her library training in Cleveland 
Public Library, will join the staff of the 
Hibbing Public Library April 1st. 

Miss Ruth Vandyke, librarian at Cole- 
raine, was given a leave of absence for 
three months to assist in the Hibbing Pub- 
lic Library, having an opportunity to work 
in various departments. 





School Libraries Department 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Letters from the county superintendents 
and numerous requests for advice and 
books that come from rural teachers test- 
ify to the success of the library instruction 
given in the institute last fall. 

Miss Cook, Librarian of the Traveling 
Library, visited a number of schools in 
Lake and Wright counties and made the 
following report: 

The majority of schools in Lake county 
are under the administration of Two Har- 
bors school system and are served by Miss 
Sauer, school librarian. Fortunately both 
superintendent and librarian are interested 
in the rural schools and effort is made to 
give them library service through suitable 
fixed collections for the children’s general 
reading and special reference material 
requested by the teachers. 

Collections of magazines are made from 
homes, Sunday schools and the school 
library duplicates and are sent “for keeps” 
to the rural schools. These are used first 


for reading, later the pictures are clipped 
and mounted, sometimes colored and used 
reference 


in various ways. Magazines, 








material and special requests are distri- 
buted by the superintendent, the agricul- 
tural teachers and rural school supervisor 
in their frequent trips. A regular system 
of traveling libraries of carefully selected 
and graded books is also maintained. Miss 
Sauer visits the rural schools whenever 
possible, instructing the teachers in the 
care of the books, learning about their 
problems and getting in touch with the 
local needs. This library service is react- 
ing immediately in the rural schools and 
the amount and quality of reading done 
is very encouraging. Little community 
work is being done as yet, but some for- 
eign books are being supplied through co- 
operation with the Library Division. 

Until county service, with a full-time 
librarian, can be_ established, such a 
school library system undoubtedly brings 
to isolated districts library resources 
which otherwise they would never have, 
and is decidedly a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Library instruction was given in Wright 
county in the institute last fall and Mrs. 
Farrell and teachers are enthusiastic over 
it. In the schools visited the libraries 
had been put in order, a new book case 
bought in one school, and other schools 
hoped to have them later, the libraries had 
been classified and a charging system put 
in. The teachers all seemed glad for the 
knowledge of how to care for their li- 
braries and were very interested in their 
work. The older girls and boys are help- 
ing with the mechanical work and are 
learning about books in this way. In 
point of selection of books and physical 


condition many of these rural school 
library collections lead the town public 
library. 


St. Louis County: A circulating library 
under the direction of Miss Frances Coit, 
Rural Supervisor, has been established in 
the office of the St. Louis County Super- 
intendent. There are 15 sets with 25 books 
in each set. Each set remains in one 
school two or three weeks. 


GRADED AND HIGH 
LIBRARIES 


Ely: Miss Mabel Franklin, who took up 
the work of Miss Josephine Guy at Ely, is 
developing the public library service as 
well as the school service. 


SCHOOL 











Faribault: The school librarian, Miss 
Carver, has given library. instruction at 
the school and has had charge of the 
children’s room at the public library af- 
ter school and on Saturday. 

Fergus Falls: Miss Augusta Bjeldanes, 
at Fergus Falls, has charge of the library 
instruction in the school and the reference 
work with students in the public library. 

Glyndon: The teacher-librarian and the 
other teachers at Glyndon worked strenu- 
ously for three days under the direction of 
the Supervisor of School Libraries to put 
the school library in order. 

Hibbing: The school library at Hibbing 
is growing rapidly both in its book collec- 
tion and service. Miss Florence Vest is 
assisting Miss Finn both in the high school 
and in the location schools. The library 
has been rearranged so as to afford more 
room for students. 

Mankato: Miss Squire, school librarian, 
at Mankato, has given instruction in the 
grades and Miss Lammers, chief librarian, 
in the high school. A children’s librarian 
is to be employed because of the growth of 
the work with the young people. 

Redwood Falls: A survey of the Red- 
wood Falls Library was made by the Super- 
visor of School Libraries, with special 
reference to its school library service. This 
is one of the contract libraries and both 
the library board and school board desire 
to co-operate to the best advantage. : 


SCHOOL WORK OF THE ST. PAUL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


a. The School Library Division. 


The year of 1921 has been one of general 
growth in the School Division of the St. 
Paul Public Library. A general assistant 
has been added to the staff and more 
school visiting has been possible. 

The degree of growth possible in library 
work with schools in St. Paul would seem 
to be limited only by the amount of money 
available for school librarians and for 
books. We have taken full advantage of 
state school library aid for the past two 
years. 

A larger staff is needed to handle the 
work at present carried on, and many op- 
portunities await the time when we can 
have more and better trained people. Those 








in charge of school branches are so rushed 
as to be able to do little more than the 
mechanical work of charging of books; the 
co-operation with high schools, which are 
not under Public Library supervision, is a 
field whose large possibilities are scarcely 
touched, and more school .visiting should 
be done. Even with these limitations the 
work is increasing in all departments. 
Teachers, university students and parents 
are using the Teacher’s Room more and 
more. In 1921 the circulation from the 
Teacher’s Room was 14,836, from the school 
branches 223,917, and from the class-room 
libraries 205,570. Books issued for kinder- 
gartens numbered 772 and for professional 
reading 388. 

The St. Paul Public Library service to 
schools is quite unusual, among cities, in 
one respect; that it furnishes supplemen- 
tary readers to the schools. The books are 
purchased by the library and distributed 
to the school buildings in sets of from 25 
to 50. Exchanges are made four times a 
year in the upper grades and six times a 
year in the lower grades. There are more 
than 20,000 books in this collection, and 
the teachers tell us that of all the branches 
of our service this is the last they would 
wish to discontinue. 

Elizabeth Robinson, 
Chief, School Division. 


b. The Branch Division. 


Early in the fall the Branch Librarians 
visit the neighboring schools. They give 
library talks, leave application blanks for 
children who have not previously used the 
branch, and invite teachers and children to 
the library. During the fine weather in 
October and November the kindergarten 
and first grade children are invited to the 
library with their teachers for a special 
picture work hour. Each child is provided 
with a book and the teachers tell stories 
as they pass about the room. On one oc- 
casion, after a pleasant hour with the 
picture books, the children gathered about 
the teacher in a large semi-circle while 
she told the Thanksgiving story before 
they were dismissed. 

Instruction in the use of the library was 
given in the upper grades until about two 
years ago when the over-burdened staff 
found it impossible to continue the work 
longer. 
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Illustrations from worn-out picture books 
are mounted in scrap books for the use of 
children who are too young to read the 
text. This frequently saves the expense of 
replacement. The pictures from other 
discarded books, duplicate copies of maga- 
zines, ete., have been mounted and classi- 
fied for the use of classes in literature and 
geography. Maps and descriptions of the 
countries of New Europe cut from dupli- 
cate copies of the Literary Digest, form a 
useful part of this collection. Lists show- 
ing the subjects included in this collection 
and the number of pictures on each subject 
have been sent to the teachers in the 
neighboring schools. A collection of post 
ecards illustrating geographical, industrial, 
and literary subjects is being assembled in 
the branches for the use of schools and 
clubs. Even the little children who cannot 
possibly pronounce the word stereoscope 
ask eagerly for the “looking glass” or the 
“spectacles” and spend many happy hours 
with the stereoscope views which often 
supplement their geography lessons. 

Children’s book week has been observed 
in the branches each year by special post- 
ers and book exhibits. “Fine editions of 
children’s books,” “Books for a child’s 
own library,” and “Books suggested for 
Christmas gifts’ are among the collections 
which have been shown. When possible, 
the books have been on display through the 
month of December. Many parents have 
appreciated the helpful suggestions for 
Christmas gifts. 

Copies of Christmas poems have been 
typed and assembled in small collections 
with covers of inexpensive card board. 
These are lent as books to teachers or 
pupils and have helped greatly to supply 
the ever-increasing demand for Christmas 
recitations. 

Monthly calendars with pictures of fa- 
mous men and women pasted over the dates 
of their birthdays have been watched with 
interest by many children as well as 
adults. We aim each month to display 
books by or about these people whose pic- 
tures are shown. 

Both Boy and Girl Scouts hold meetings 
at the Branch Libraries. Special collec- 
tions of books for Scouts are arranged, and 
the branches have exhibited specimens of 
Scout workmanship such as a collection of 
knots tied by the boys and several very 





attractive log cabins which they had made. 
In one branch the Boy Scouts of the 
neighborhood have been enlisted to act as 
collectors of over-due books and to carry 
to local teachers any books which have 
been left at the branch for them. 

The story-hour programs conducted in 
the Branch Libraries have increased the 
interest in many worth while books. 

During the summer months, bird, flower, 
and famous persons contests have been con- 
ducted in the branches. No prizes have 
been offered but the names of successful 
contestants have been entered on a Library 
honor roll. A copy of this roll has been 
sent to the school and the names have 
been published in the local newspapers. 

Reading circles have been conducted 
during the summer under the direction of 
a library assistant. As yet only a few 
children have been reached in this way, 
but we hope to continue the plan another 
year. Books of high character are thus 
made interesting and familiar to school 
children who otherwise often fail to gain 
the benefit of whole masterpieces, orally 
interpreted. To a degree, it takes the 
place of story telling, since we have not 
enough good story-tellers to meet this need. 

Myra W. Buell, 
Chief, Branch Division. 





LIBRARY COURSES OF STUDY 


Four Year High Schools. 

The Executive Committee of the Public 
School Librarians’ Section of the M. E. A. 
was called into conference with the State 
Supervisor of School Libraries and the fol- 
lowing recommendations (afterwards adopt- 
ed) drawn up regarding the place of li- 
brary instruction in the new curriculum 
for four year high schools: 

In the general introduction to the cur- 
riculum, a very brief statement should 
appear making clear the relation of the 
library to every part of the school as a 
service department, the strength or weak- 
ness of which affects the strength or 
weakness of every department. Instruction 
in the use of books and libraries should be 
under the direction of the school librarian 
who would give the library lessons in whole 
or in part and would assist other teachers 
in giving them. 

A. A minimum course of ten general 
lessons to be given in the first half of the 








first year or five lessons in the first half 
and five in the second half. Time to be 
taken from the constants with credit for 
actual hours covered. 

B. Additional lessons to be provided in 
the various syllabi. 

Elementary Schools, 

Selections from the Outlines for Elemen- 
tary School Library Lessons prepared by a 
committee of the School Library Section 
of the M. E. A. Miss Mary Tawney, Chair- 
man, have been duplicated and sent out to 
all Normal Training Centers in high 
schools and to any one requesting them. 
The lessons for grades five to seven have 
been included. 


A LIBRARY PROGRAM 


1. The library is an educational institu- 
tion made up of various agencies, the two 
most important being the school library 
and the public library. 

2. The school library should be the 
heart and center of the school work. 

3. It should be so used as to train pu- 
pils to use a public library intelligently. 

4. Pupils should be so instructed as to 
want to read books that are worth while. 


5. There should be a collection of books 
in each schoolroom suitable to the age and 
purposes of the pupils. 

6.. Teaching children to read is of little 
value unless they are taught what to read, 
and are provided with the right kind of 
books. 

7. The public library should serve ag q 
continuation school for those who have fin- 
ished their school life. 


8. Public libraries should be supported 
by public tax as are the public schools, 


9. Librarians should be as_ specially 
trained for their work as are teachers for 
theirs. 

10. All people should have easy access 
to libraries. 


The above will be submitted to the Li- 
brary Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association at its Boston meeting for 
action. 

Sherman Williams, 
President of the Library Department of 
the N. E. A. 





The Index for volume 6 will be issued 
with the June number. 





